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WORLD-POLITICS. 

London: bbklin: home: Washington. 



London, Ootober, 1904. 
Mb. Balfouh has forgotten his Walpole. That supreme embodi- 
ment of political common sense advised his young men not to use 
the word " Never." Mr. Balfour has not only used the word but 
underlined and repeated it, and the chances greatly are that the 
issue of the event will confound his imprudence. Speaking at 
Edinburgh on October 3rd, the Prime Minister said : 

" I am given to understand that the leader of the Irish party, of the 
Home Eule party, is giving wide currency in America to the view that 
the Irish party in the House of Commons is, after the next election, going 
to hold the balance between the two great historical parties into which 
we of the United Kingdom have been divided, and that by holding that 
balance he can exact from one or other of the contending factions the 
terms which may suit him and his friends. So far as I am concerned, so 
far as my colleagues are concerned, so far as the party with which I am 
connected is concerned, no such bargaining can, or ever will, take place. 
They may make what propositions they like, they may make what terms 
they choose with our political opponents; we, gentlemen, are not for sale." 

Emphatic words, and received, I need hardly add, with rap- 
turous cheers by the audience, and with hardly less satisfaction 
by the stalwarts of Ulster. But are they to be taken at their face 
value ? If the Irish Nationalists, as they are extremely likely to be, 
are again in a position to hold the balance of power between 
Liberals and Conservatives, if neither party can take office with- 
out the support of Irish votes, is it " practical politics " to sup- 
pose that the Conservatives will for all time abandon power and 
consent to forego the prosecution of their cherished Protectionist 
policies, rather than come to terms with Mr. Eedmond and his 
followers? I do not believe it is. Still less do I believe it when 
one of the leaders is a man like Mr. Chamberlain* who is tempera- 
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menially incapable of allowing anything to stand between himself 
and whatever goal happens to be his immediate objective. The 
real importance of Mr. Balfour's declaration consists, not in its 
bearing on possible developments in the future but in its relation 
to the actual and immediate present. It is a sign that the Irish 
question is coming, even if it has not already come, once more to 
the forefront of English politics. 

By the Irish question I do not mean the Home Rule question, 
or at any rate not the Gladstonian form of it. I think it may 
almost be taken as axiomatic that no party will again attempt to 
settle the Irish problem at a single comprehensive stroke. If Mr. 
Redmond expects that, he will assuredly be disappointed. The 
feeling of England has, with virtual unanimity, accepted it as 
one of the necessities of the case that what is compendiously 
known as " the Irish question " must henceforth be dealt with in 
piecemeal fashion, by gradual approaches along the line of practi- 
cal utility, and by taking, as the phrase is, one point at a time. 
It is recognized by every one who is neither an Orangeman nor a 
leader-writer on " The Times " that in the last eighteen years the 
problem of Irish government has changed in many, if not most, 
of its essentials. I can but briefly enumerate some of the factors 
that have contributed to the change. In the first place, there has 
been the gift of local government. Through their county and dis- 
trict councils the Irish possess to-day as large a measure of domes- 
tic autonomy in purely local matters as the English or the Scotch. 
The experiment of Irish self-government has immensely justified 
itself, the people are at last and for the first time receiving a 
thorough training in administrative work, and with one or two 
exceptions, the Irish county councils are at least as efficient as 
the English county councils. The wretched and stupid taunt 
that the Irish are "unfit" for self-government will scarcely, I 
imagine, be heard again. 

And, secondly, there is the Land Purchase Act of 1903. That 
Act, of course, has not settled the Land Question. But there can 
be little doubt that, on the whole, the results of the Act have so far 
fulfilled all reasonable expectations. The foundations of a new 
social order of peasant proprietors are being swiftly and securely 
laid, and that fact alone marks the downfall of a vicious and inde- 
fensible system that poisoned the whole social and economic life of 
Ireland. Thirdly, there has been that wonderful movement of 
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self-help and agricultural cooperation instituted by Sir Horace 
Phmkett — a movement which, though working outside of politics, 
has done more, with the help of the Gaelic League, to revivify the 
true Ireland, to brace the Irish character and to inculcate thrift, 
responsibility and business-like habits among the peasants, than 
all the legislative enactments of the past twenty-five years. These 
measures and achievements, it is worth noting, together with the 
development of light railroads and the State-aided migration of the 
people from uneconomic to economic holdings, are all the work 
either of individual Unionists or of the Unionist Government. 
Unionism, in short, has ceased to be a merely passive policy of re- 
sistance and repression, and has broadened out into a mellower and 
more tolerant creed and, above all, into a programme of con- 
structive amelioration. At the same time, Ireland is begin- 
ning to feel the stirrings of a really national spirit, and to evolve 
a new sense of the interdependence of all sections, creeds, interests 
and parties. The attitude of England towards Ireland has also 
vastly improved. There is not, so far as I can see, the least sign 
of a reaction in favor of Home Rule, nor are the two peoples even 
now within measurable distance of understanding one another. 
But English opinion on Irish problems and Irish demands is, if 
not repentant, at least free from bitterness; there is an obviously 
anxious desire to " do the right thing," a willingness to listen and 
to learn, a friendly effort to be tactful. It is a further sign of the 
times that the men of Ulster are as little well-disposed towards the 
present Unionist Government as the Nationalists themselves; they 
complain of being " betrayed," and they have more than once of 
late voted against the Ministry. It is yet more significant that Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, the permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Ireland and the mainspring of the Irish administrative 
machine, is a "Roman Catholic and an avowed Home-Euler. 

How far we have travelled from the days of 1886 may be judged 
by the programme of the newly born Irish Reform Association. 
This Association was founded at the end of last August by Lord 
Dunraven and a small body of Unionist landlords. They are the 
same men who in 1902 arranged that conference between land- 
lords, tenants and politicians that afterwards bore such magnifi- 
cent fruit in the Land Purchase Act. To say that they are " self- 
constituted " and that they " represent nobody but themselves " is 
technically true. But the opinions and the proposals of men who 
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gave the initial propulsion to one of the greatest pieces of Irish 
legislation that have ever been enacted can hardly be dismissed 
as irresponsible. Personally, I am inclined to attach the greatest 
importance to them, not so much for their immediate and intrinsic 
practicality — on that it is too early to pass judgment — as for what 
they portend in the future and for the spirit and tendencies that 
animate them. Remember that these gentlemen are Unionists, 
and that they expressly reiterate their belief in the maintenance 
of the union between Great Britain and Ireland. In spite of this, 
they have put forward a unanimous report advocating the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Financial Council, consisting of twelve 
nominated and twelve elected members, to control all purely Irish 
expenditure, and the setting up in Dublin of a statutory body to 
deal with the whole range of private Bill legislation for Ireland. 
That, to be sure, is not Home Rule or anything like it; but it is a 
long step towards devolution, and, coming as it does from con- 
vinced Unionists, I do not see how its significance can be over- 
estimated. " The Times," at any rate, was sufficiently awake to its 
seriousness to attack it with all the fury of the old Parnell days ; 
and Mr. Wyndham, the Irish Secretary, felt obliged to declare, 
" without reserve or qualification, that the Unionist Government 
is opposed to the multiplication of legislative bodies within the 
United Kingdom, whether in pursuance of the policy generally 
known as ' Home Rule for Ireland,' or in pursuance of the policy 
generally known as ' Home Rule all round.' " That, perhaps, was 
only to be expected ; nor can Lord Dunraven and his friends have 
been much surprised to find their proposals denounced by most 
Unionists in Ireland, and accorded but a patronizing and luke- 
warm welcome by the Nationalists. Nevertheless, this tremendous 
fact remains, that a body of prominent and distinguished Union- 
ists have gone on record as favoring the establishment of a 
subordinate legislature in Ireland for the management of purely 
Irish business. That fact, I feel confident, must ultimately come 
to be looked back upon as marking a turning-point in Irish his- 
tory. It is the natural climax to the changes I have hurriedly 
sketched in Irish social and economic conditions, in the attitude 
of England towards Ireland and in the attitude of Ireland towards 
herself; and it coincides with the fast-ripening conviction on the 
part of Englishmen that the House of Commons is now physically 
incapable of handling properly the intolerable amount of business 
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it is called upon to deal with, that it has already degenerated into 
little more than an assembly for registering the decrees of the 
Government, and that it must, if it wishes to preserve its old 
efficiency, at any cost get rid of the masses of local business that 
encumber and clog its workings. Home Rule, let me again repeat, 
is not yet in sight ; but a series of reforms that will check the utter 
wastefulness of the Dublin Castle system and give Ireland at least 
as much control over her private Bills as Scotland possesses, is 
something that the very near future may easily see. 

The mystery of Mr. Balfour's opinions on Fiscal Reform and 
of his relations with Mr. Chamberlain grows deeper with every 
speech he makes. Mr. Balfour's policy is Retaliation. He wishes 
to recover for England her lost, or rather her obsolete, power of 
negotiating commercial treaties with foreign Governments on 
something like an equitable basis. At present, Great Britain, 
having agreed to forego the persuasive deterrent of a tariff duty, 
finds herself, when it comes to a matter of international bargain- 
ing, at a serious commercial and political disadvantage. This dis- 
advantage Mr. Balfour hopes to wipe out by his policy of Retalia- 
tion. He asks for the authorization of the electorate to approach, 
let us say, Germany with this proposal : " Unless you agree to re- 
duce your duties on articles A, B and C, we shall at once clap on a 
duty on articles D, E and F." Mr. Balfour evidently believes that 
the threat alone will be sufficient, and that the overwhelming im- 
portance which the Continent attaches to free access to the British 
market will, in itself, be enough to carry his point. What is to 
happen if the foreigner declines to come to terms, whether the 
duty will be imposed, and if it is, for how long and to what extent, 
is not very clear. Mr. Gladstone's experience between 1841 and 
1844, " when the state of our tariff was such as to supply us with 
plenty of material for liberal offers," and when " we were anxiously 
and eagerly endeavoring to make tariff treaties with many foreign 
countries," was that failure attended every effort, and that it was 
doubtful " whether we advanced the cause of Free Trade by a 
single inch." Nor are the present-day Free-Traders without good 
warrant in believing that the policy of Retaliation, while honestly 
aiming at securing freer trade, will really end in the establishment 
of a Protective Tariff. However that may be, Mr. Balfour has 
taken his stand on Retaliation and, he has hitherto declined to 
advocate a policy which could only rest on the basis of a food- 
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tax. The situation has been immensely complicated by the fact 
that it is Mr. Chamberlain's programme, and not Mr. Balfour's, 
that is favored by the majority of the Unionist party, that Ketalia- 
tion has been practically swamped by the bolder policy of Protec- 
tion and Colonial Preference, and that Mr. Balfour, in order to 
keep his majority intact, has been forced to steer a wavering course 
between those who claim him as a Chamberlainite and those who 
insist that he is still a Free-Trader at heart The nation has been 
bewildered in its attempt to decide whether, if it came to a pinch, 
Mr. Balfour would merge his policy in the Chamberlain pro- 
gramme, or would stand to his Betaliatory guns. 

In his Edinburgh speech of October 3rd, Mr. Balfour made an 
apparently sincere attempt to resolve these doubts. The occasion 
was one of great tactical moment. The National Union of Con- 
servative Associations will have held its annual meeting by the 
time this letter appears in print. At its last annual meeting, only 
Mr. Balfour's threat of resignation prevented the Caucus from 
declaring for the Chamberlain programme. What would happen 
at the approaching meeting ? Would the delegates insist on giving 
a formal expression to their Chamberlainite convictions, and so 
repudiate the Prime Minister and still further widen the gap in 
the party? Mr. Balfour had to act with all the greater haste 
inasmuch as Mr. Chamberlain was engaged to speak on October 5th 
at Luton in Bedfordshire, and was then leaving the country for 
six weeks. In view of the meeting of the Conservative Associa- 
tions an understanding between the two men and a public token of 
their entire agreement were imperative. Mr. Balfour, accordingly, 
hurriedly arranged to be entertained at dinner by the Scottish 
Conservative Club two days before Mr. Chamberlain was due to 
speak. In the course of his speech, the Prime Minister made two 
important announcements. He declared himself with unusual 
emphasis against the policy of Protection — " the policy," as he 
called it, " of supporting or creating home industries by raising 
home prices." He had never recommended that policy, directly or 
indirectly; he did not believe it to be an expedient policy under 
the existing circumstances of the country; and, though he would 
remain a supporter of the Conservative party, if it adopted Pro- 
tection as part of its programme, he could not remain its leader. 
His second announcement bore on the issue of Colonial Preference. 
" It surely is wrong," he said, and here every Englishman agrees 
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with him, " that we should now be using, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, those Imperial sentiments as they exist in our great self- 
governing Colonies as counters in a political game, and that from 
one platform and another in this country we should be throwing 
charges that the Colonies want this, that the Colonies do not want 
it, that the Colonies are earnestly desirous of a closer union, fiscal 
and otherwise, with this country, or, again, that the Colonies have 
no such desire and no such wish, that their one aim is to be left 
alone." To rescue the Empire from the political cockpit, Mr. Bal- 
four declared that, if returned to power after the next election, he 
would summon a conference of representatives from the Colonies 
and India; that the delegates to this conference should be abso- 
lutely uncommitted by any special views or instructions ; that they 
should freely discuss whether "this ideal of fiscal union" was 
commendable, and, if so, how it could be carried out; and that 
whatever plan they finally agreed upon should be submitted to the 
electorates as well as the Parliaments of the Mother Country and 
the Colonies for their acceptance or rejection. All this, as Mr. 
Balfour said, would take time. It certainly would. Indeed, it 
would take so much time, and its issue would be so delightfully 
uncertain, that Mr. Balfour's proposal might well be regarded as 
an attempt to shelve the whole matter indefinitely. 

Two days later, on October 5th, Mr. Chamberlain spoke, and 
there was the keenest interest to see how he would receive Mr. 
Balfour's manifesto. The Protectionist journals had handled it 
with singular unanimity. They all agreed that Mr. Balfour's 
opposition to Protection meant nothing and was no more than 
" an innocent device " ; and they all agreed in welcoming his pro- 
posed Colonial Conference as an immense step in the direction of 
Mr. Chamberlain's views. Mr. Chamberlain himself may have in- 
spired these utterances ; at any rate, in his Luton speech he adopted 
and repeated them. He stated that, like Mr. Balfour, he was 
entirely opposed to the Protection of fifty years ago — quite ignor- 
ing the fact that Mr. Balfour declared himself opposed to any 
Protection, to Protection in principle, to Protection as a policy. 
He went on to congratulate himself on Mr. Balfour's conversion 
to the idea of Colonial Preferences, and found " only one blemish " 
in his plan — namely, that it would require two General Elections 
to carry it out. This seems an unimportant shortcoming, but it 
is really vital. If Mr. Chamberlain can induce Mr. Balfour to con- 
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tent himself with one election, then he has the entire Unionist 
party squarely and officially committed to the policy of Protection 
and Colonial Preference. The " Westminster Gazette " has 
summed up the situation with its usual clarity: 

" Mr. Balfour desires, if the Unionist party is returned to power at 
the next election, to have a Conference at which nobody will be com- 
mitted to anything and everybody free to discuss everything. After that, 
if the Conference recommends food taxes, there is to be a General Elec- 
tion before that proposal is carried into effect. We believe the idea of 
the uncommitted Conference to be impracticable, but that is not the 
point. The point is that Mr. Balfour intends by this device to keep the 
Unionist party free from the proposal to tax food at the next election. 
Mr. Chamberlain, on the contrary, by substituting one election for two, 
would make that proposal the issue at the next election, and compel the 
Unionist party to ask here and now for a mandate which would enable it 
to tax food in the next Parliament. The difference is vital, and if Mr. 
Balfour concedes the point he concedes everything." 

Such is the stage we have so far reached in this sub- 
terranean struggle, if struggle it be, between Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain. There are moments when the issue 
of Free Trade or Protection is overshadowed by the intent- 
ness of the nation upon the fluctuating relations of these two 
Unionist leaders. Are they really opposed to one another, or are 
they playing into one another's hands with the help of a private 
code ? It is over a year since that question was first propounded, 
and even to-day it would be easy to collect at least half a dozen 
irreconcilable and equally emphatic answers to it. The meeting 
of the Conservative Associations at the end of October may throw 
some light on the problem, but I scarcely expect it. Indeed, the 
net result of the recent speech-making is to convince the Free- 
Traders and Protectionists in the Unionist party that each is right. 
The Unionist Free-Traders, with the important exception of " The 
Spectator," were never more sure than they are at this moment 
that Mr. Balfour is really with them in their opposition to Pro- 
tection and Colonial Preference. The Chamberlainites have never 
before claimed Mr. Balfour so publicly as their friend and ally. 
The country, meanwhile, suspecting chicanery somewhere, and 
being unable to say precisely where, is palpably tiring of both Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and has quite made up its mind to 
vote for neither. 
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BEKUN, Ootober, 1904. 
As the -war cloud in the Fax East gathers in intensity — so that 
the end seems more obscure and more remote than ever — European 
politics tend to become clear. Not that international politics are 
one whit less complex now than they were at any time since last 
February, but rather that the general feeling of uncertainty, sap- 
ping initiative, which prevailed in European Chancelleries in the 
opening months of hostilities, has given way to a more comprehen- 
sive grasp of the situation ; while things, as so often happens, have 
partly righted themselves with time — which is perhaps the best 
adjuster of all. And already the war has had positive results. It 
has accentuated the bond of interest, where present, between na- 
tions: attenuated the artificial. European statesmen have had 
time, and have begun, to recover from the paralyzing shock caused 
by the outbreak of war, and in the subterranean runnels of diplo- 
macy renewed activity is noticeable. The struggle for political 
supremacy in the East has exercised its inevitable effect upon the 
Powers of the West, who have been constrained to show their 
hands. Governments and peoples are thus in a state of political 
transition, in still rather tentative form, it may be, but, none the 
less, diverging or converging in unmistakable manner, and along 
unmistakable lines. Looking at Europe to-day, we find that the 
war, on the one hand, has brought about a marked political 
rapprochement between the Governments of Germany and Eussia, 
and, on the other, has imparted a fresh stimulus to the popularity 
of a common-sense understanding between the peoples of England 
and France. Nor is there anything to cause surprise in this. It 
is, surely, natural enough that, in a war between an Asiatic people 
saturated in Western civilization and a Western state steeped in 
Asiatic tradition, the free peoples of two such free countries as 
England and France should find common cause for agreement, 
while the two foremost living exemplars of military despotism 
should see in the victorious issue of Eussian arms in the East 
a fitting reason for mutual rejoicing. What more natural than 
that the " Admiral of the West " should stand by the " Admiral 
of the East " in the hour of need ? For, though Germans individu- 
ally and collectively are pronouncedly pro-Japanese, yet their 
voices are no mare able to make themselves felt in the direction of 
their country'i affairs than the groans of the stricken, the needy 
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an3 oppressed within the realms of " All the Btissias " can touch 
the heart of the " Little Father." Thus insensibly the old group- 
ing of the Powers in Europe has become modified. Europe seems 
to be falling almost insensibly into two perfectly natural halves: 
the West as opposed to the East, the free peoples of Democracy 
and Progress as against the mailed forces of Autocracy and Re- 
action. And Germany, as the centre Power, is the central influ- 
ence for good or for evil. 

Now, since the day when Mr. Chamberlain glibly spoke of an 
Anglo-German Alliance and Count von Biilow informed him that 
no such political combination was contemplated by Germany, it 
has become increasingly evident to all students of European 
affairs that friendship with her " Eastern neighbor " was, as Bis- 
marck always insisted it must be, the end and object of Germany's 
diplomacy. This is not the place to recapitulate the various 
reasons, historical, military, political, dynastic and even social, 
that in their " cumulative force " go far to justify Bismarckian 
policy towards Russia ; nor is it germane to our subject to inquire 
into the general principles regulating the policies of the two great 
military monarchies of Northern Europe. In spite of jars and 
friction in the past, of modern Pan-Slavism and Pan-Germanism, 
both Germany and Russia have, ever since the foundation of Rus- 
sian hegemony, felt in turn the need of one another, and no de- 
velopment in all international politics is more natural than the 
bond of interest and sympathy that now links the Governments 
of Germany and Russia together. Now, more than ever, the 
dynasties of Russia and Germany are maintained as living institu- 
tions chiefly by what is known in Central Europe as "the 
monarchical principle," which is based, humanly speaking, on 
the popular faith in the infallibility of the Sovereign, but actually 
rests on force and despotic military rule. The police regime of 
Russia exists also to a large extent, though in more modified form, 
in modern Germany; and, if Germany is the nursery of organized 
Socialism, Russia is regarded as the great barrier to "revolu- 
tionary ideas," which, in the eyes of the powerful privileged and 
aristocratic classes, range over the whole gamut of what is 
generally understood by modern reform. And as personal govern- 
ment in Germany, owing to the difference in the personalities of 
the respective Sovereigns, has reached a point far exceeding the 
commonly supposed omnipotent rule of the Tsar, St is quite in 
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harmony with the existing order of things to find the country that 
gave birth to Goethe and Kant in sympathetic communion in the 
twentieth century with the spirit reflected in the system of a man 
such as Plehve. The dead palsy of public opinion in Germany 
and Eussia finds its natural counterpoise in militarism and abso- 
lute control by the Sovereign; and the present rapprochement be- 
tween those two countries is as much the personal work, in his 
own interests, of the German Emperor, as the outcome of a 
fortuitous, and for Germany unexpectedly fortunate, combina- 
tion of circumstances in the higher interests of German " Welt- 
politik." This rapprochement is the great feature in interna- 
tional politics at the moment, and with this feature all European 
statesmen will in the future have to reckon. For the most egotis- 
tic, self-interested and, therefore, the most potential, Alliance in 
Europe to-day is unquestionably that, signed or unsigned, con- 
tracted between the Emperors of Eussia and Germany. And the 
greater the embarrassments and trials of Eussia, the greater her 
loss of prestige and power, the more necessary will the material 
and moral aid and support of Germany become to her, and the 
greater her debt of acknowledgment. 

A great deal has been written and said during the past month 
about this understanding between Eussia and Germany, mainly 
because "The Times" drew public attention to the matter by 
publishing a closely reasoned document to show how the under- 
standing had been brought about, and to prove that a "secret 
agreement " actually existed. Though similar statements had not 
unfrequently been seen in print before, and people in close touch 
with German politics had long ago foreseen that an entente was 
inevitable, the appearance of that statement in the columns of 
" The Times," supported by a weighty introductory article, created 
a sensation on the Continent, and immediately led to an interna- 
tional press wrangle. Naturally, the German Government was 
somewhat annoyed at what it styled the " perfidious onslaughts of 
the London City organ"; and, naturally, too, the duty devolved 
upon the Press bureau of the German Foreign Office to assail 
"The Times," and issue denials. Both these things it did 
zealously. On September 15th the " Koelnische Zeitung" re- 
pudiated all idea of an understanding between Germany and Eus- 
sia ; and the Foreign Office organ, " The North-German Gazette," 
quickly followed with an equally crisp denial. The controversy, 
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however, continued, until "The Daily Graphic" one morning 
put an end to the pother for the time being by declaring that, in 
Russian official circles, no credence was attached to the statement. 
This announcement was circulated in Germany, and through Ger- 
many over a great portion of the Continent, as being of the highest 
political significance; and possibly it might have been if the 
version circulated had been the correct one. But, as a matter of 
fact, the German Continental version made the denial emanate, 
not from " Russian sources," but " from a quarter in close touch 
with the English Foreign Office " — which, of course, put a totally 
false complexion upon the value of the source, and made it look 
as if Lord Lansdowne felt personally affronted because "The 
Times " laid claim to exclusive information. Then there followed 
further denials, and Herr von Brandt, former German Ambassa- 
dor at Pekin, expatiated, in the " Vossische Zeitung," upon the 
malignant nature of the press. The question whether a secret 
agreement has been concluded between the two Powers, or whether, 
indeed, anything in the shape of a verbal or written document 
exists between them, must be left to " The Times " to answer. It 
is difficult, even for the experienced eye, to draw any reliable con- 
clusions from the tangle of semi-official statements — and mis- 
statements — that appear in the "well-informed" organs of the 
German press on occasions of this kind; but there seems to be 
some ground for assuming that " The North-German Gazette " was 
technically correct when it pointed out, with unconscious humor, 
that the German Emperor and the Tsar, on the occasion of their 
last meeting, only referred to the Far-Eastern situation in the 
course of casual conversation during a game of billiards. What 
an " apergu " that gives into the minds and ways of kings ! That 
game of billiards stands out now historically in the dim light of 
the past, and we shall not forget it. It is a scene that Carlyle 
would have rejoiced in, and it might even yet be depicted upon 
canvas by the octogenarian Hohenzollern painter, Menzel. More- 
over, it is, probably, perfectly true — strange though it may seem, 
when it is remembered that the two great autocrats of Europe met 
to confer together on the eve of so momentous a crisis, and that 
for that purpose their privacy was guarded by a veritable army 
of Russian and German police spies, soldiers, and constables. It 
might be instructive to press the Foreign Office organ further 
and elicit the information who won that game of billiards, but 
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our impression is that the Tsar won the billiards and the Em- 
peror the other game. In any case, whether it was over 
the billiard-table, or elaborately done with ink on paper, both 
Tsar and Emperor " signed to that bond." From that day 
onward, the " benevolent neutrality " of Germany took form and 
substance, and both countries were freed from a long-standing 
cause of obsession. For the first time since the proclamation of 
the German Empire at Versailles, Eussia was enabled to 
denude the whole of her Western frontier garrisons of troops, 
and even to dismantle some of the fortresses, in order to send 
siege-guns to the theatre of war ; while Germany stood sentinel at 
the frontier, turning back deserters from the Eussian army 
there, hunting up recruits here, vagrants* and emigrants, and 
delivering them all over to the mercies of the Eussian police. 

The sale of four valuable steamers, described in the " Ta- 
schenbuch der Kriegsflotten " for 1904 as " auxiliary cruisers " of 
the German Navy, was unquestionably an act of unusual benevo- 
lence on the part of a neutral power; nor has any serious denial 
been given to the reiterated statement of the German press that 
" parts " of torpedo-boats were being forwarded to Eussia. Then 
the safe haven of Kiao-chao was made the objective for a rush 
for safety by the Eussian Port Arthur fleet; and, as Prince 
Ukhtomsky has fallen into disgrace for not having obeyed orders 
and brought his ships in the wake of the " Tsarevitch " into that 
friendly but neutral port, great importance must have been at- 
tributed in Eussia to the successful issue of the sortie. Indeed, the 
"benevolent neutrality" of Germany has been throughout of 
incalculable value to Eussia, of far greater service to her than 
any benefit she may have derived from the formal Treaty of Alli- 
ance with France : who, with England, has been engaged in keep- 
ing the ring, leaving the task of holding the sponge to the Chan- 
cellery at Berlin. And concerning coal the same complaisance and 
benevolence are noticeable. Here, again, "The North-German 
Gazette" assumed white raiments of innocence, and protested 
that the coaling of foreign ships was a " private enterprise con- 
ducted by the contractors, and not inconsistent with the strict 
neutrality of a state." But that catholic principle did not pre- 
vent the Government from refusing permission to German firms 

* Vide the account of the treatment meted out to Russian emigrants 
in Germany, recently published in the " Vorw&ri*." 
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to supply the Boers with munitions ; and, since M. Hutin publish- 
ed in the " Echo de Paris " a letter written by Herr Diedrichsen, 
of Kiel, brother of Rear-Admiral Diedrichsen, and Russian Con- 
Mil to hoot, offering to supply Admiral Rozhdestvensky with " any 
quantity " of coal, the German semi-official press has issued no 
further dementis. Nor has it seen fit to give any denial to the 
persistent reports in various German newspapers that a large 
number of ships laden with coal " are lying off Ems and else- 
where for the use of the Baltic fleet." In view of these known 
facts, it would seem little to the purpose to speculate as to 
whether Germany has or has not formally concluded a secret 
agreement with Russia. The " reinsurance " trick, so often prac- 
tised by Germany, has quite lost its novelty, and only those utter- 
ly unacquainted with the policy of the " Wilhelmstrasse '* could 
affect the slightest surprise if, in the near future, Count von 
Biilow were to announce in the Reichstag that he had "rein- 
sured " the Empire with Russia in accordance with the approved 
policy of the great Chancellor. Tt is a perfectly legitimate policy ; 
and, now that the peoples of England and Germany have grown 
somewhat estranged — which is a cause of some anxiety to the 
German Government — it is also a perfectly natural one. The 
personal efforts of the German Emperor to " reinsure " his coun- 
try with England having failed as egregiously as have German 
diplomatic attempts to " butter " the English press, the German 
Government immediately perceived the necessity of having a relia- 
ble friend somewhere in the world; and, as Russia happened to 
be in sore need of support, it was easy enough for Germany to 
tender her good offices, and place her resources at the service of 
Russia, who, nothing loath, readily acquiesced in the bargain. 

Thus what might have taken years of sedulous cultiva- 
tion to bring about has been effected by the natural swing of the 
pendulum, almost, as it were, without any effort at all. Tt is the 
great political achievement of the Emperor William's reign, 
which, if signally full of hope and promise, has been curiously 
barren in positive result. For the Triple Alliance is not what it 
was when the young Emperor ascended the throne, nor can Ger- 
many's relations with England in any way be said to have im- 
proved since that date; rather is the contrary the case. More- 
over, the ambitious oversea expansionist policy of the Emperor 
has met with unexpected, and, it would seem, almost insuperable 
vol. olxxix. — no. 576. 50 
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difficulties in the shape of the "Monroe Doctrine" on the one 
side, and Eussian, British, French and Japanese " Imperialism " 
on the other. The one positive creation of the Emperor William 
II. is the German Navy. The growing economic rivalry between 
England and Germany, together with German Anglophobia and 
the shifty policy of Germany wherever and whenever Great Britain 
is concerned, have driven the two most vital peoples in Europe 
apart; the one into the arms of Bussia, the other to make com- 
mon cause with the civilization of modern Prance. As before said, 
the result is the "benevolent neutrality" of Germany to-day, 
and the dislocation of the old grouping of European Powers. 

At this moment Germany is naturally desirous to preserve the 
outward semblance and forms, at any rate, of a neutral state, and 
particularly as the success of Japanese arms on land has far ex- 
ceeded her expectations; and opinion throughout Germany grows 
that the end is not yet within calculable distance. The sending 
of Prince Anton of Hohenzollern, who is a distant relative of the 
Emperor, to the Mikado, though nominally in the capacity of a 
military attache^ is one of these little acts of political courtesy 
and prescience in which German diplomacy excels. His mission 
to Japan is a precisely similar one to that entrusted to Prince 
Henry some years ago, when a certain tension existed between the 
peoples of Germany and America. Prince Anton would appear 
to have been fairly successful, though the presence of a German 
Prince in the Japanese capital does not seem to have prevented 
Admiral Togo from keeping a certain number of ships off Chifu 
on the lookout for any chance Eussian ship making a second 
dash for liberty to a neighboring port. There will probably be 
less heard now about German acts of benevolence, for one reason 
because, as Gretchen explained to Faust, " she had already done 
so much that there was hardly anything left for her to do " ; and, 
in the second place, because it is not within the purpose of 
Germany to hamper her future elasticity of movement in the rdle 
she confidently hopes to play in the final adjustment, by revealing 
her cards prematurely, and rousing unnecessary resentment. But, 
when the hour for diplomatic action arrives, all the weight of 
German influence will be cast on the side of Eussia, to preserve 
for the stricken "colossus" what it may be possible to obtain 
for her. For the predominance of Japanese power in the Far 
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East would be fatal to the realization of some of Germany's most 
ambitions and cherished schemes of aggrandizement, and she has 
no intention to stand idly by and see Japan fatten on the spoils of 
victory. The "Alliance" with Russia will then prove to be a 
very real thing. If the "Yellow Peril" bogey fails to achieve 
its object, other "perils" will be discovered. Germany would 
like best to see a Russo-German-English condominium controlling 
the affairs of the East, because that would ensure to Germany her 
place, enable Kussia to recuperate at the expense of Japan, and 
keep England in a minority in the Tripartite Council until Kus- 
sia and Germany felt strong enough to oust her altogether. 



Rome, October, 1904- 
A general rehearsal of revolution has been tried in Italy. 
This is the definition given, especially in Germany, to the attempt 
at a general strike in the Peninsula in the second half of Septem- 
ber. The definition is on the whole incorrect, and the incorrect- 
ness is due partly to ignorance of local conditions in the young 
kingdom, partly to that diplomatic ability by which the press in 
Germany, even of the Opposition, indeed very often that in a 
larger degree, is used for political purposes in foreign affairs. In 
the present case, the spectre of revolution was a good string to 
pull from Berlin for certain directing circles and classes in Italy, 
which, in the eyes of the Emperor William and his Chancellor, 
have lately assumed a too independent attitude. This, however, 
should not be taken in the sense of denying a considerable gravity 
to the agitation which troubled for a week all the large towns 
with the exception of Florence. 

On September 4th, at Buggerru, in Sardinia, some strikers 
surrounded and so threateningly attacked a detachment of sol- 
diers, sent to the spot merely to maintain order, that the troops 
were obliged to fire in self-defence, killing two workmen. A few 
days later, at Castelluzzo, in Sicily, a non-commissioned officer of 
the Carabineers, without any instructions from his superiors, 
broke in upon a meeting of a peasant league to obtain the rules 
and a list of the members. On encountering resistance, he order- 
ed his men to fire and they shot one of the peasants dead. The 
Government, even before this fact was generally known, and 
therefore without pressure either from political parties or from 
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public opinion, had the non-commissioned officer and his men 
arrested, to be tried by the ordinary courts. In both cases, no 
responsibility could be traced to the Cabinet; but the extreme 
parties raised the cry of a unanimous movement of the pro- 
letariat. The agitation was kept sub ros& for some time, merely 
showing that it existed through the meetings of their most fiery 
leaders and through articles in the revolutionary press. 

Meanwhile, the King was expecting a child, and great re- 
joicings were being prepared should the infant prove to be the so 
ardently desired heir to the throne. The little Prince of Pied- 
mont came to satisfy these ambitions late on the evening of 
September 15th, and the next day, almost two weeks after the 
incidents in Sardinia and Sicily, popular indignation exploded 
in an order issued by the Camera del Lavoro (Labor Exchange) 
of Milan — composed for the greater part of Anarchists — which 
proclaimed a general strike throughout the country. This order 
was immediately carried into effect, not only in Milan itself, but 
also in Turin and Genoa and in smaller towns of Lombardy, 
Piedmont and Liguria, so that the Castle of Eacconigi, where 
the royal family was staying and where the birth of the Crown- 
Prince had occurred, found itself suddenly surrounded by a 
vast mob of strikers. Shortly thereafter, Eome joined the 
movement, although unwillingly, from a sentiment of solidarity; 
and the example of the capital was followed by Venice, Naples, 
Messina and other less important centres. At Milan, the move- 
ment assumed an anarchist character; at Genoa, that of open re- 
bellion, accompanied by the destruction of railway tracks and the 
cutting of telegraph and telephone wires, to isolate the town; 
at Turin and Venice, that of vandalism; while at Naples, there 
rose to the top the scum of the lazzaroni, who even used barricades 
to prevent the police and troops from reestablishing order. 

The moment had been excellently chosen for a movement of 
this kind, the Government having comparatively few soldiers at 
its disposal, as the three years' service of the conscripts had just 
expired, and the new recruits were not yet under arms, while 
the larger part of the troops under the colors had not reentered 
their garrisons from the manoeuvres. The day on which the 
strike broke out at Eome, when a great meeting was held — an- 
nounced to be of 50,000 men, although in reality the number did 
not exceed 15,000 — the authorities found that the capital had 
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only 3,000 soldiers available, so that the artillery also was em- 
ployed to quell disturbances and charge the rioters, when, after 
listening to inflammatory speeches at the meeting, they attempted 
to invade the centre of the city with hostile intentions. Venice 
was in an even worse position, the prefect having at his disposal 
only 380 soldiers, or one for about every 500 inhabitants. At 
Genoa, the need of reinforcements was so urgent that com- 
mander Briggs, of the American warship "Baltimore," which 
happened to be in port, offered the prefect to land 350 men to help 
put down the rioters. The offer was courteously declined, but 
four Italian warships were sent to Genoa, which landed 2,000 
men, while torpedo-boats and destroyers were employed to protect 
the railway along the Mediterranean coast, which was most se- 
riously threatened. Notwithstanding this, the instructions sent 
by the Government to the authorities were to do all in their 
power to avoid using force in repressing the strike, and to recom- 
mend officers, soldiers and police to be patient and to endure al- 
most anything rather than use their arms, asking this more as 
a patriotic sacrifice than as the performance of a duty. 

The Cabinet and Signor Giolitti, who, besides being Premier, 
is Minister of the Interior, were accused by the Opposition of 
weakness, indeed were almost suspected of treason, as, it was 
said, repression at any cost should have been adopted when the 
Anarchist leaders of the strike, dragging after them Socialists, 
Bepublicans and Badicals, who joined them from political cow- 
ardice, pushed things so far as to interfere with the free working 
of the press, to leave the cities in total darkness, to close all the 
hotels, and to hinder the nursing and the feeding of the patients 
in the hospitals and even to prevent the burial of the dead. 
Signor Giolitti, however, has proved that he knows Italy and 
his fellow countrymen better than any one else. Less important 
movements than this, some of his predecessors — notably Signor 
Crispi, the Marquis di Eudini and General Pelloux — by the use 
of strenuously repressive measures, have transformed into revolu- 
tionary attempts, such as the rising of the Fasci (Land Leagues) 
in Sicily in 1893-4, the rebellion among the marble-cutters of 
Carrara in 1894, the bloody riots of Milan in 1898, and the state 
of active discontent during the entire Pelloux administration, 
which seemed the prelude to civil war. On these occasions, be- 
sides the people killed and wounded by the troops, which in Milan 
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amounted to several hundreds, besides those sent to suffer the 
horrors of " forced domicile " — Crispi in 1894 having condemned 
2,000 to this penalty in Sicily alone — there were almost whole 
parties, leaders and followers, sentenced by courts-martial, which, 
in the atmosphere of resentment prevalent at the moment, lacked 
the serenity and the impartiality of the ordinary courts, and of- 
fered no such guarantee of justice as the normal judicial proce- 
dure affords. After the movements in Sicily, Carrara and Milan, 
large numbers of people were thus condemned to sentences 
ranging from one year to imprisonment for life, thus making them 
political martyrs, and later rendering necessary an almost general 
amnesty through the pressure of public opinion. This state of 
ferment was especially due to the efforts of the different Cabinets 
to suppress by force all propaganda in favor of the economic 
amelioration of the lower classes, and to their policy of siding 
with the employers in all conflicts between capital and labor. 
In this policy the successive Ministries were supported by a large 
majority in the country, especially in the South, where the middle 
and upper classes are still impregnated with feudal principles, 
by which they have been imbued through many centuries of re- 
actionary governments. When, over twenty years ago, the 
peasants of the Venetian provinces initiated their leagues of re- 
sistance, aiming at the attainment of higher wages and shorter 
hours of work, such disorders ensued, in consequence of the au- 
thorities supporting the landowners, that it seemed Italy was on 
the verge of a new Jacquerie. The Government then in power was 
inexorable in quenching the movement. It spread terror through- 
out the provinces, and arrested over 2,000 of the best-known agi- 
tators, some through blank orders which were filled in after the 
arrests were made, as in the worst days of the lettres de cachet. 
Such a system did not succeed in suppressing the organization of 
the peasants, whose leagues now number over 1,500, with nearly 
half a million members. They have, indeed, acquired so much 
power as to be able to dictate and impose conditions. 

Signor Giolitti was the first statesman since the country was 
united to proclaim entire liberty of combination, organization and 
strike for working-men, laborers and peasants; but at the same 
time he pledged himself to guarantee liberty of work, adopting 
practically the principle of Waldeck Eousseau, that " le droit de 
travailler d'un seul ouvrier est aussi respectable que le droit de 
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tons les autres de cesser le travail."* It is difficult to imagine 
what would have happened if, in the recent period of economic 
evolution and general revival of the working-men, Italy had had 
one of the old-style Ministries, which, by their policy, would cer- 
tainly have transformed the economic movement into political 
agitation, conspiracy and rebellion. 

Since 1900 the Peninsula has gone through the vastest and 
most pacific of these movements ever recorded in its history, there 
having been, without counting the last general strike, over 3,000 
strikes in which 1,500,000 workers participated, with the result 
that advantages were gained by the workmen which are estimated 
at 20,000,000 dollars yearly. All this was obtained without vio- 
lence, with the exception of a few conflicts between strikers and 
troops, caused by excesses on the part of the people, or by the 
impulsiveness of the soldiers, as at Buggerru and Castelluzzo. 

Signor Giolitti, having inaugurated and constantly followed 
for four years a policy of complete liberty in the struggles be- 
tween capital and labor, wished to carry on that policy even under 
the unfavorable conditions of the late general strike, which was 
attempted, not certainly for the rights of the working-man or 
for the amelioration of his economic position, but in the hope of 
causing such a conflagration as would overthrow the Ministry, 
which is Liberal and impartial at the same time. The Premier 
did not deceive himself as to the risks he was running, and the 
damage which might result from his course ; but he thought that 
from a different policy much greater evils would arise. He must 
have remembered what happened, after the unification of Italy, 
in Eomagna, the district which was noted for its intransigeant 
republicanism, and which was in a state of continuous convulsion 
because the people wished to have the bands play Garibaldi's 
hymn, which was considered the republican anthem, whilst the 
authorities forbade it; the result was that such violent manifes- 
tations ensued that conflicts with police and troops were frequent 
and fatal. At last, a prefect was sent there who, seeing no harm 
in having a hymn played to the strains of which most of the 
victorious battles of Italian Independence had been fought, or- 
dered that every band, military or civilian, should invariably begin 
and end its programme with the hymn of Garibaldi, and that, 

* " The right of a single working-man to work is as much to be re- 
spected as that of all the others to stop working." 
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in addition, the hymn should be played as many times as the 
public desired. It is needless to say that, in a few weeks, even the 
most rabid republicans had lost their ardor for the disputed 
hymn, and peace settled over the countryside. By the same sys- 
tem, the present Premier has, more or less, cured the excesses 
which accompanied the strike. Whilst sanguinary repression would 
have united all the subversive and antimonarchical elements in 
a supreme attempt, which might even have resulted in revolution, 
the policy of leaving them to themselves has brought about a 
split, a reciprocal condemnation, and a competition between 
Socialists, Bepublicans and Badicals in disclaiming all responsi- 
bility for the excesses indulged in during the general strike. These 
excesses have aroused universal indignation, and will provide the 
best platform for the Government at the next elections, and the 
most effective obstacle to the return of several of the Deputies of 
the Extreme Left. 

Through imperfect news or interested views, however, the situa- 
tion may have been judged differently abroad, especially in Ger- 
many, where the feeling of independence of the Central Empires, 
which in late years has gradually grown in the Italian kingdom, 
cannot be looked upon with satisfaction. The Triple Alliance was 
signed in May, 1882; and Prince Bismarck, immediately after 
the meeting of September, 1884, at Skiernievice had no hesita- 
tion in concluding the famous defensive accord with Eussia, 
which remained a secret for many years. Now that Italy has, on 
the other hand, reestablished friendly relations with France, con- 
cluding an understanding as to their reciprocal rights and duties 
in the Mediterranean, and an arbitration treaty, signs of jealousy 
are shown in Berlin, although, contrary to Prince Bismarck's 
policy, Italy has made no secret of the negotiations. What seems 
to disturb Berlin even more is a growing tendency towards inti- 
mate relations between Russia and Italy, notwithstanding the 
strong sympathy of the Italian people for Japan, and the hisses 
promised the Tsar last year, which prevented his projected visit 
to Borne. The friendship between Italy and Bussia, which Ger- 
many opposes, fearing it will render more difficult the attainment 
of her desire for a monopoly of influence with the Muscovite 
Empire, is brought about by the relations which have long existed 
between the Houses of Romanoff and Savoy, the former having 
always assisted the latter at its most critical moments. To recall 
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only relatively recent events: in the eighteenth century, when 
King Charles Emmanuel IV. was driven from Piedmont by 
Napoleon L, the Tsar, Paul I., showed him the greatest sympathy, 
even sending Prince Czartoryski, as Minister Plenipotentiary, to 
Florence, where the Sovereign of Savoy had taken refuge, al- 
though Charles Emmanuel was then without a square inch of 
territory. In later times, when Charles Albert, great-grand- 
father of the present King, fell into disgrace as Regent of Sar- 
dinia, because he was too Liberal, he also took refuge in Florence, 
where he was met by the Russian representative, who had been 
instructed to do everything possible in his behalf in the name 
of Alexander I. 

In the attitude of Russia towards the House of Savoy, a con- 
tinuity of policy can easily be seen, aiming at a cardinal interest 
of St. Petersburg, which consists in finding allies against Aus- 
tria. Piedmont, for historical, racial, political and topographical 
reasons, was designed to fight Austria, which possessed the best 
Italian provinces. In other words, Piedmont was then in Italy, 
with regard to Russia, what now in the Balkans is Montenegro, 
which fights, in its turn, Austrian influence and favors Russia, in 
the hope that the day will come in which, with the assistance 
of St. Petersburg, all the Servians will be united under the flag 
waving at Cettinje. Of course, the presence of a Montenegrin 
Queen at the Quirinal is not certainly the last or the least im- 
portant link of the chain which may bind Russia and Italy. The 
preoccupation of Berlin, which brought about the recent meeting 
at Homburg between Count von Biilow and Signor Giolitti, is 
sufficiently justified when one considers that there is much more 
cordiality in the relations of Italy with England, France and 
Russia, than in those with her ally Austria. When the Triple 
Alliance was renewed, in June, 1902, Italy made a condition that 
she should be authorized to communicate its clauses to France, to 
convince that country that the Peninsula had not pledged itself 
to any hostile combination against the Republic. M. Delcass6 
was much pleased, and lost no time in officially stating to the 
Chamber, that, given the Triple Alliance as it now is, Italy can 
"neither be the instrument of, nor a party to, an aggression 
against France." 

Among the many suppositions put forward with regard to the 
Homburg meeting there is one which is, perhaps, not far from 
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the troth. While Signor Giolitti went there to give assurances 
of a closer union with Germany in Italy's foreign policy, he has 
requested the good offices of Berlin to induce the Pope, at the 
next general elections, to at least tacitly allow the Clericals to 
vote, in order to insure the complete defeat of the extreme parties, 
the triumph of which, if dangerous to present institutions in the 
Peninsula, would certainly not be advantageous to the Church. 
It is no longer a secret that Pius X. was elected through Italy's 
inducing Germany to bring it about that Austria should veto the 
candidature of Cardinal Kampolla, who, besides being eminently 
Francophile, would have been an anti-Italian and anti-German 
Pontiff. Because of these circumstances and of the recent rupture 
between France and the Pope, no other country, perhaps, is now 
so influential at the Vatican as Germany, and a desire expressed 
by the Kaiser will certainly be considered by the Holy See. 



Washiwgtojt, October, 1904. 

It is not surprising that the outcome of the Presidential elec- 
tion now close at hand should be awaited with keen interest, not 
to say anxiety, by the representatives of foreign Powers at Wash- 
ington. In view of the President's acts, and of his avowed 
opinions, they can forecast to a considerable extent the course 
which he is likely to take with reference to our foreign relations, 
in case he should continue to occupy the White House up to 
March 4, 1909. From the St. Louis Platform, from Judge Par- 
ker's speech of acceptance, from his letter of acceptance and from 
his later utterances, they are enabled also to obtain some light 
upon the consequences of a Democratic victory, so far as the 
management of our foreign affairs is concerned. It is worth while 
to note how, in the judgment of these diplomatists, their respective 
countries will be affected by the issue of the contest which will 
close on November 8th. As was to be expected, the opinions of 
the spokesmen of the great foreign Powers differ materially from 
those expressed by delegates of the Latin-American republics. It 
will, therefore, be convenient to consider the views of the former 
separately. 

To begin with Great Britain, it is certain that well-informed 
and far-sighted servants of the British Foreign Office desire 
ardently the election of Mr. Boosevelt, especially sine* the an- 
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nouncement, which is understood to have emanated directly from 
the White House, that Mr. John Hay has been requested, and has 
consented, to remain Secretary of State in the event of a Bepubli- 
can triumph at the ballot-box. What England wants is an assur- 
ance that no incident will disturb the exceptionally cordial rela- 
tion, amounting almost to informal cooperation, which has existed 
between her and the United States during the McKinley-Roosevelt 
Administrations. The knowledge that such a relation existed has 
exerted an unmistakable influence at St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
and, doubtless, has had much to do with the substantial conces- 
sions made by Eussia as regards the articles which ought to be ex- 
cluded from the category of absolutely contraband merchandise. 
Thanks to the concurrent representations made by the British 
Foreign Office and our State Department, it is now settled, so far 
as Bussia's acquiescence can settle it, that food products shipped 
from a neutral country in a neutral ship to a belligerent are exempt 
from seizure, provided they cannot be proved to be destined for a 
belligerent fleet or army, or for a blockaded port. Of course, Eus- 
sia's agreement binds only herself, and might not be accepted as a 
controlling precedent by another Continental Power; but, in view 
of the impressive demonstration that the United States and Eng- 
land recognize a joint interest in the matter, and are determined 
to safeguard it, it has become improbable that even a Continental 
coalition against England would venture to treat food as abso- 
lutely contraband. It is manifest that no more momentous service 
could have been rendered to Great Britain. The success of Mr. 
Eoosevelt, however, is hoped for in the United Kingdom, not only 
on the score of favors received, but because the accession of a 
Democratic Chief Magistrate would be witnessed with some ap- 
prehension. A curious change has come over the attitude of the 
British people toward our Democratic party. Before the Civil 
War, British manufacturers had good reason to acclaim the ascend- 
ency of the Democracy, because it was the party of free trade. 
The tremendous stimulus imparted to the importation of British 
products into the United States during the fourteen years which 
followed the Walker low tariff of 1846 is still remembered vividly 
and longingly in Great Britain. Since the enactment of the Wil- 
son-Gorman tariff, however, British manufacturers have ceased to 
believe that much advantage would accrue to them from a Demo- 
cratic victory, even though it should involve not only control of the 
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Executive, but also preponderance in both Houses of Congress. 
On the other hand, British statesmen cannot be expected to forget 
that it was Thomas Jefferson who shut British manufactures out 
of the United States by an embargo, that it was disciples of Jef- 
ferson who made the War of 1812, and that it was a Democratic 
President who issued the Venezuela Message. 

There is, undoubtedly, a startling difference between the view of 
the Monroe Doctrine taken by Mr. Cleveland and that exemplified 
in Mr. Boosevelt's attitude toward the British and German occu- 
pation of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, and subsequently ex- 
pressed by him in his Cuban letter. It is true that Mr. Cleveland 
had beheld without protest the British occupation of a Nicaraguan 
seaport, but that was because the coercion administered was in- 
tended simply to exact reparation for a glaring public wrong. It 
was not intended to assure the payment of an ordinary debt aris- 
ing out of contract The occupation of La Guayra and Puerto 
Cabello, on the other hand, was designed, ostensibly and partly, 
to secure redress for notorious breaches of international law, but, 
really and principally, to enforce the recognition of obligations 
imposed by transactions into which foreign creditors had freely 
entered. Mr. Cleveland's Venezuela Message, moreover, was based 
expressly on the ground that England's assumption of a right 
arbitrarily to determine the boundary of British Guiana might 
amount, practically, to so serious a dismemberment of territory as 
would materially " affect the destiny " of a Latin-American re-" 
public, and thus violate the terms in which the Monroe Doctrine 
had been propounded by its author. Yet there is no doubt that, 
when we permitted a large part of the customs revenue of Vene- 
zuela to be confiscated by foreign Powers for an indefinite period, 
in order to enforce the payment of debts arising out of contract, 
we connived at an act which may materially " affect the destiny " 
of that commonwealth. Mr. Boosevelt, indeed, is disposed, if his 
Cuban letter has been construed correctly, to go much farther 
than mere passive acquiescence in a process the outcome of which 
might be to reduce a Latin-American republic to the condition 
of Egypt. He is understood to have intimated that, if our south- 
ern neighbors should fail to pay their debts, he would himself 
undertake a disciplinary function, which can only mean that he 
would take charge of their revenues, and apply them to the proper 
ends. Such an extension of the Monroe Doctrine is, of course, 
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highly acceptable to foreign creditors, and they would be ungrate- 
ful if they failed to applaud the prospect of Mr. Koosevelf s 
election. 

There is another cogent reason for the desire of the British 
Foreign Office to see Mr. Roosevelt remain the President of the 
United States. He is pledged to the retention of the Philippines 
for an indefinite period, and, so long as we keep a fleet and an 
army in the Par East, we are in a position to cooperate effectively 
with Great Britain in maintaining the " Open Door " in China. 
Should we evacuate the islands, they would unquestionably fall 
either to Japan or to some European Power; and, unless that 
Power happened to be England, the status and influence of British 
subjects on the Pacific coast of Asia would be relatively weakened. 
On this very account, it is patent that Germany, Prance and Rus- 
sia, and, doubtless, also, Japan, would hail Judge Parker's suc- 
cess at the ballot-box, because he is known to be committed to a 
speedy concession of absolute independence to the Filipinos. To 
foreign onlookers it is plain that, if the American people should 
sanction Judge Parker's policy of "scuttle," a scramble on the 
part of at least five claimants for the possession of the Philippines 
would immediately follow. 

It is likewise clear to Transatlantic observers that, if the 
promises to reduce expenditure set forth in the St. Louis plat- 
form, and in the published utterances of the Democratic nominee, 
could and should be carried out, the present drift of the United 
States toward the position of a great naval, if not also a great 
military, Power would be abruptly checked. If the Philippines 
were renounced, our regular army could be, and doubtless would 
be, cut down to one-half, or even one-third, of its actual size ; and, 
while the war-ships already begun would probably be completed, no 
further expansion of our navy would be countenanced. We should 
cease, thereafter, to figure as a factor of prime importance in inter- 
national warfare and diplomacy. We should tend to resume our 
former attitude of contented isolation and of indifference to the 
affairs of the outside world. 

So far as Germany is concerned, her statesmen are mainly inter- 
ested in the results of our Presidential elections by reason of their 
bearing on the perpetuation of the existing friendly understanding 
between the United States and England. Neither a Democratic 
nor a Republican President would tolerate the aggrandizement of 
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Germany at the expense of a Latin- American republic. The only 
difference would lie in the comparative readiness and ability of a 
Republican Administration to enforce a prohibitory fiat. Prom 
their specific point of view, the advocates of the transmarine ex- 
pansion of the German Empire can see but little to choose be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and Judge Parker, though they would natu- 
rally prefer to witness the triumph of a party which, if faithful 
to its professions, would try to reduce the appropriations for our 
army and navy. There is no doubt that, in the eyes of the German 
Colonial party, the United States constitutes the one formidable 
obstacle to the fulfilment of their schemes for the creation of 
dependencies on this side of the Atlantic. They cannot forget 
that a large part of Brazil was once for several decades possessed 
by a Teutonic Power, the States-General of the Low Countries; 
and they are haunted by the consciousness that at this hour a 
large and growing colony of Germans exists in the most southerly 
province of Brazil, namely, Rio Grande do Sul. These German 
colonists have their own churches, schools and newspapers, and 
evince no inclination to fuse with the neighboring Portuguese- 
speaking population. There is no doubt that they would gladly 
transfer their allegiance from the Brazilian Republic to the Ger- 
man Empire. With the German navy at their back, they could 
easily bring about the change. It is only the Monroe Doctrine that 
bars the way. 

The earth-hunger excited in Germany by the knowledge that 
her language is spoken extensively in a flourishing province of 
Brazil is felt still more keenly by Italians, when they look at 
Argentina. So great and continuous has been the outflow of emi- 
grants from Italy to the Argentine Republic, that the number of 
Italian-speaking residents in that commonwealth will soon, if it 
does not now, exceed the number of the descendants of the Spanish 
conquerors. If the emigration goes on — and there is no reason 
to suppose that it will cease — the Italian element seems destined 
to preponderate so largely in the Argentine population as to assure 
to it the ultimate control of the Buenos Ayres Government. In 
that event, the Italian Monarchy might be tempted to encourage a 
movement for the annexation of Argentina to the Peninsula King- 
dom, or, at all events, for the adoption of monarchical institutions. 
It will be remembered that the Church party in Mexico waa insti- 
gated by Napoleon III. to repudiate the republican regime, and to 
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proclaim their country an empire. Of course, no second experi- 
ment of the kind would be risked, so long as the United States 
was known to have power enough to compel submission to the 
" stand-off " policy embodied in the Monroe Doctrine. But sup- 
pose our navy and our army should dwindle to the proportions 
which they possessed in the initial years of Mr. Cleveland's first 
Administration. How, then, could we enforce our wishes? 

There is, evidently, one point of view from which all European 
nations which are engaged in manufacturing for export would be 
likely to regard the election of Judge Parker as beneficial to them- 
selves. They would exaggerate the effect of the transfer of the 
powers of our Federal Executive to Democratic hands. Few states- 
men on the Continent, and not a great many even in England, are 
familiar with the text of our Constitution and with the details of 
our political situation. It is hard for foreigners to comprehend 
that, even if Judge Parker were chosen President, and a Demo- 
cratic majority should be returned to the House of Representatives, 
the ratification of reciprocity treaties between European countries 
and the United States would still be far distant. They cannot be 
made to understand that the confirmation of a reciprocity treaty 
would require the votes of two-thirds of the United States Senate, 
and that the present generation is unlikely to see the time when 
the high protectionists, who are firmly opposed to reciprocal tariff 
concessions, will not constitute more than a third of the Upper 
House of our Federal Legislature. It is really a matter of little 
practical consequence to foreign manufacturers whether a ma- 
jority of the Presidential electors is secured on November 8th by 
Judge Parker, who favors reciprocity, or by Mr. Roosevelt, who 
declines to promise it. 

There is one reciprocity treaty, indeed, that would have at least 
a chance of being negotiated and ratified, should the Democrats 
recover power. So many Republicans in several important States 
are such ardent advocates of reciprocity with Canada, that an 
agreement to that end might, conceivably, rally to cooperation 
with the Democrats a sufficient number of Republican Senators 
to assure confirmation. In the Dominion, however, there is much 
less desire for reciprocity than there was six years ago. At present, 
Canadian manufacturers seem determined to protect themselves 
against both British and American competitors. The Canadian 
general election, which will take place just before our own, will 
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show whether the agricultural or the manufacturing interest is 
likely to preponderate at Ottawa for some time to come. It is 
certain that the Maritime Provinces and the grain-producers of 
the Canadian Northwest would like, by means of a reciprocity 
treaty, to lower the tariff wall between themselves and the United 
States, and for that reason they would see with satisfaction the 
triumph of Judge Parker at the ballot-box. The manufacturers 
of Ontario would take a different view of the matter. One of the 
British colonies the inhabitants of which would vote to a man for 
reciprocity, is Newfoundland; it is, consequently, a well-wisher 
of the Democratic nominee. No doubt Jamaica, Trinidad and 
other sugar-producing islands in the British West Indies would 
also like to enter into reciprocal arrangements with us; but, un- 
fortunately for them, our reciprocity treaty with Cuba contains a 
stipulation binding us not to enter into a similar convention with 
any sugar-growing country. 



